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Milwaukee Convention 


Delegates to Milwaukee Convention 
Have “Grave” Problems 


HEY came to “confer together concern- 

ing the grave problems now confronting 
individuals and groups”; to “take stock of the 
available resources for meeting the personal 
and social needs of our times”. 

Three thousand students in all were at 
Milwaukee, December 28 to January 1, for 
the National Student Conference. Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. groups in many colleges and uni- 
versities made up this conference of young 
people which meets once in every student gen- 
eration. 

The “grave problems” were contemporary 
as this morning’s headlines: war, compulsory 
military training, jazz, capitalism, narrow 
nationalism, materialism, race inequality, vio- 
lation of the Eighteenth Amendment, and “af- 
filiation of the church with exploiting 
powers”. 

Speakers 

Older people helped, with their interpreta- 

tions. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, President of 


Union Theological Seminary and Rey. G. A.. 


Studdert Kennedy of London took opposite 
sides in a debate on science and religion, Dr. 
Coffin contending that science was one of 
the barriers of religion. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Detroit preacher rapped jazz—“The modern 
generation which prides itself on its intellect- 
ual emancipation has substituted for the wor- 
ship of a God who is at once holy and loving, 
the worship of the Great God Whirl”. Dr. 
Edith Swift of New York, the mother of two 
girls, refused to condemn the modern girl 
who in her relations with the other sex, 
“handles her individual situation as_ her 
conscience and the circumstances dictate’. 
Other speakers were Dr. A. Bruce Curry of 
New York and (in one of the smaller meet- 
ings) Professor George A. Coe of Teachers 
College, Columbia. University. On the last day 
the delegates determined to tell the world 
when they stood on some of the problems 
discussed. On the war problem, uppermost in 
their minds after Kirby Page’s speech, they 
were especially desirous of expressing them- 
selves. 


In Case of War 

To the proposition, “I am ready to support 
some wars and no others” 740 voted Yes, while 
327 declared they would support no war. 
Those who would give their support to all 
wars numbered 95; 356 were undecided. 

Eight hundred believed that the present 
economic system based on production for 
profit and not for use is “wrong”. Thirty- 
eight felt that although the capitalist system 
has its evils, it is essentially in accordance 
with the principles of Jesus. To the follow- 
ing resolution 385 subscribed: “In order to 
transform the present wrong economic sys- 
tem, we believe that all the students should 
do all in their power to strengthen and im- 
prove the organized labor movement.” 

(Continued on page 3) 


A President Quits 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff, President of Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has tendered his 
resignation in a letter to the Board of 
Trustees. Dr. Updegraff gave as his reason 
the fact that he came to the college as an 
educator, not a money raiser. Since a long 
financial campaign lies ahead, he has decided 
to leave the college. 

Cornell students point out that there are 
other differences between president and 
trustees. Dr. Updegraff is reputed to be 
liberal in his view on amusements, does not 
oppose the recent agitation in favor of danc- 
ing, and believes that students should have a 
voice in the management of college activities. 


Unusual Students 


Working girls in Durham, North Carolina, 
write English that puts to shame the efforts 
of the average university freshman. They 
read Greek plays in translation not for three 
necessary credits in Clasics A but for the fun 
they get out of it. So, at least says Dr. L. B. 
Wright, Professor of English at the Univers- 
ity of North Carolina, who, in cooperation with 
the University Extension Department, gives 
weekly classes in English for the Durham 
working girls. 

“The remarkable thing about the reading 
of this group,” Dr. Wright declares, “is the 
quality of the material read by the girls be- 
fore beginning their work in English in this 
course. None of the girls has ever had more 
than two years high school and one or two 
have never had as much as sixth grade work. 
Most of the group, however, have attended 
one summer school for industrial girls at Bryn 
Mawr. Several of the girls read Greek plays 
and enjoyed them. They have read Oedipus 
Rex, Antigone, and Trojan Women purely 
through interest, not for credit of any sort.” 


George Jean Advises 


Said George Jean Nathan, in an interview 
for the Yale News: 

“The main trouble with so many of the 
playwrights who have just come out of col- 
lege is that they take everything in too 
serious a manner. The Harvard Prize com- 
petitors need to write more burlesque, a kick- 
in-the-pants and the falling-down-stairs type 
of play. Almost every young man when he 
writes his first play chooses as a topic either 
the church or the machinations of a mad man. 
That is why young men’s first plays invari- 
ably are flops. What I said before about bur- 
lesque is not literally true. It’s the idea 
though that is important. What young men 
really need is more humor of the true Amer- 
ican type. That is where our greatest asset 
lies, in our humor. George Ade did it and 
became famous. 

“My personal opinion is that one great 
field has been overlooked, that of college 
plays. Not the flapdoodle of the boys on the 
fence and the Harvard captain putting ar- 

(Continued on page 2) 


Evolution 


Anti-Evolution Legislation Arouses 
University Professors 


ROUSED by the spread of anti-evolution 
legislation the Association of Wniversity 
Professors is preparing to battle this growth 
in the name of freedom of teaching. Meeting 
at Philadelphia with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the University 
Professors after much discussion, decided of- 
ficially to enter the controversy. 

The following resolution, offered by Pro- 
fessor A. O. Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was adopted: 

“Resolved, that this association take the 
initiative in bringing about a more effective 
cooperation between all groups or organiza- 
tions interested in| opposing legislative restric- 
tion on freedom of teaching in state-supported 
institutions and in defending the principle of 
the separation of church and state in educa- 
tional matters.” 


Separate Church and State 


“This is a fight to separate church and 
State, which are not separated, no matter 
what is said to the contrary, when universities 
are forbidden to teach evolution,’ explained 
Professor Lovejoy, in offering his resolution. 

A supplementary resolution, presented by 
Professor R. H. Johnson of the University of 
Pittsburgh, was also adopted: 

“Resolved, that when some similar organi- 
zation is formed it should investigate the 
legality of the action of the Texas State Text 
Book Commission, which has removed all 
mention of evolution from text-books in state- 
supported schools.” 


Anti-Evolution Laws Multiply 


There follows the report of the committee 
on Freedom of Teaching in Science, upon which 
the above resolutions are based: 


“Since the last report of our committee, 
another state, Mississippi, has passed a law 
prohibiting the teaching of the doctrine of 
evolution in state-supported schools. The 
statute is similar to the one passed in Ten- 
nessee. 


“Another proposed statute to the same ef- 
fect was introduced into the Legislature in 
Louisiana, but after considerable debate, failed 
to carry. A similar law is drawn up ready 
for presentation to the Legislature in 
Arkansas, when it meets in January 1927. 
The text books have been modified by state 
authorities in Texas so as to eliminate mat- 
ters on evolution which are unsafe for youth- 
ful minds. 


“Elsewhere groups are active in the endeavor 
to have their peculiar beliefs protected by 
laws which make it a crime punishable by fine 
or imprisonment, or both, to teach scientific 
theories which are deemed inconsistent with 
these beliefs....” 
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“Watch Us Grow—Smaller’’ 


HEN Euphoria, Illinois stepped by the 

10,000 population mark there was gen- 
eral rejoicing; the village fathers promptly 
advertised the fact to incoming visitors on 
highway signboards. And the proud slogan 
“Watch Us Grow” flaunted by ten thousand 
Euphorians became a national battle cry. The 
universities, even, fell back on this measuring 
rod, the criterion of numbers. When Prexy, 
cap in hand, went begging for a new chemistry 
building he vaunted his Increasing Population, 
just as the Euphoria Chamber of Commerce 
did when begging the Imperial Wagon Wheel 
Works to locate in their town. 


But here and there far-sighted people are 
becoming alarmed at this gigantism. Not 
without reason, we discover, on examining a 
few enrollment statistics. In 1910 there were 
just two colleges with more than 5000 full 
time students apiece, three others with more 
than 4060 and four with over 3000—a total 
of less than 34,000. Two years ago there 
were registered in these ten institutions no 
less than 101,000 students. No wonder there 
is talk of decentralization. 


Three decentralization plans have keen evoly- 
ed. Pomona College, California, has bravely 
resisted the temptation to swell into a uni- 
versity. Instead there will be a group of 
loosely federated and autonomous colleges 
enjoying the undoubted advantages of a big 
university, such as adequate library facilities. 
These colleges promise to have the diversity 
of colleges at Oxford. 


Last spring Harvard undergraduates _in- 
cluded in their student report the suggestion 
that the undergraduate body be divided into 
smaller units, but the plan was defeated by a 
student vote. The students were wise in re- 
jecting it as the plan envisaged nothing more 
than a grouping for social reasons, with no 
provisions for breaking down the inevitable 
intellectual regimentation of a large under- 
graduate body. 


HE latest plan is put forward by Dr. 

Robert E. Angell for the University of 
Michigan, in the Michigan Alumnus, 
By this scheme 7400 men and 2600 women 
would be placed in a system of smaller col- 
leges: 

“The typical men’s college would contain 
336 residents housed in three three-story 
dormitory units containing 112 students each. 

....Each college would have as its central 
feature either a separate building or a large 
wing....containing the dining hall for the 
whole college, preferably run on the cafeteria 
plan; a large lounge having a good library; 
toilet and checking facilities; recreational 


facilities such as squash and handball courts 
and a billiard room; accommodations for the 
professor who is the head of the college (with 
or without his family) and for the business 
manager and servants. 

“The typical woman’s college would have 
approximately 250 residents ‘housed in three 
three-story dormitories containing between 
80 and 85 students each’.” 

Dr. Angell’s idea is encouraging, but does 
it go far enough? If our news report does 
justice to it, there is no provision for knit- 
ting these colleges into intellectual units. Does 
Dr. Angell propose to improve the present 
curriculum, to give these students a community 
interest in some more compelling intellectual 
ideal? Or will the unity of these colleges be 
based upon the common use of large lounges 
and billiard rooms? It seems to us that these 
are pertinent questions for those who would 
cure the university of elephantiasis. 


The job of tearing one religion from the 
hearts of a people and substituting another 
in its place is meeting a fearful fate at West 
Virginia Wesleyan University. President Ho- 
mer E. Wark of that troubled institution 
proposes to abolish the salary of $500 a sea- 
son to the eleven high priests of pigskin and 
to use the money for a new chair of Christian 
theology. Pigskin devotees have already be- 
gun the inevitable rumpus. Sinister hissing 
greeted Apostate Wark at the chapel services. 
Rumors of a student strike are bruited about 
in the dormitories. We will be greatly sur- 
prised if catastrophe is not in store for these 
defilers of holy places, especially since True 
Relievers all over the State are becoming en- 
raged. For, after all, the world has never 
before witnessed apostacy on such audacious 
seale. It is as though Martin Luther had 
exhorted Christians to espouse the rites of 
the vile Turks. At this early stage of the 
controversy President Wark has been hung 
in effigy by unknown students. Well, less 
audacious innovators have fared much worse 
in other times. 


A Correction 


The editor of the Illinois Alumni 
News objects to implications in our report 
(No. 24) of its “four page issue..... on the 
Chicago game. One stick devoted to Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor, did service for the cultural 
side of things.” Editor Stephens says he has 
often “talked extravagantly” of Mr. Taft’s 
“name and fame”; and the issue of his paper 
mentioned was moreover not the regular 
monthly which includes at least a little of the 


cultural side of things” but only the weekly © 


football edition. The New Student 

apologizes for not having had all the facts. 
(When will an alumni magazine print a 

special weekly education supplement?) 


George Jean Advises 

(Continued from page 1) 
senic in the Yale fullback’s coffee but some- 
thing genuinely funny. There have been very 
few really good plays of this type, very few 
stories at all. As I recall I do not think that 
there is a single play in New York at the 
present moment with a college theme although 
there are plenty of punk movies on this sub- 
) Ea 


WINDMILL 


Three Rahs for Scholarship 

(A One-Act Playlet for Dramatic Clubs) 

The national council of Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
better known as “Deke” intends to stimulate 
a little interest, if possible, in the good old 
academic idea of studying among the several 
thousand members of the fraternity, now in 
annual convention in New York. 

The stimulation will take the form of a 
silver loving cup—a nice, big, handsome silver 
loving cup. Just like the silver loving cups 
that are awarded to football teams, high 
jumpers, basketball quintets, champion bowl- 
ers and other university stars. Only this 
silver cup will be for scholarship. It will go 
to the one of the fraternity’s forty-four chapt- 
ers which makes the highest scholastic record 
during the coming year. James Anderson 
Hawes, general fraternity secretary, said 
today: 

“This is the first year in the fraternity’s 
eighty-two years of existence that such a cup 
has been offered for such a purpose.”—From 
the Evening Post, New York. 

Act 1 
Scene—“Deke” fraternity house, Purina Uni- 
versity, Kansas. 
X —Well, whatya going out for this year, any- 
way! 
Y —Oh, I don’t know, the best high jumper 
is getting a swell loving cup with grace- 


fully proportioned handles. Maybe I'll 
jump. What you trying for? 
X—I may go out for basketball. Have you 


seen the cup they’re giving this year? 
It’s the cats. 

Z—But you should see the cup for the best 
forward passer. I’m going out for for- 
ward passing. 

Enter K, highly excited. 

K —Fellows, have you seen the Purina 
Paradox? It says the National 
Council is giving a nice big, handsome, 
silver loving cup to the “Deke” chapter 
making the highest grades during the 
coming year. 

All—Oh, goody. 
never done before 
existence. 

X —Let’s start working for it right this 
minute. 

Y¥ —Where’s my Calculus book? 

Z—I must rush off to prepare my philosophy 
lesson for the day after tomorrow. 

K —Before you go, fellows, let’s give three 
big rahs for Scholarship. Are you with 
me, fellows? 

All—(With considerable enthusiasm) Rah, 
Rah, Rah, SCHOLARSHIP! 

(Curtain) 

Band strikes up alma mater. Audience — 
rises. This story should be followed by a 
locomotive for the team and snappy talk by a 
few prominent campus men. 


Something our fraternty has 
in its 82 years of 


R.O.T.C, NOTE 


Every man in the University is required to 
take a two-year course in learning how to 
fightthe next war. A sceptic wonders 
if it would not be of greater value to civili- 
zation to require a two-year course in learn- 
ing how to prevent the next war.—From 
the Vagabond (Indiana University). 


R. O. T. C. 


More Correspondence 


The War Department does not seek to re- 
press free speech, Secretary Davis advised 
John Nevin Sayre, in connection with the 
controversy over freg speech at the University 
of Oklahoma (New Student, Jan. 5). Mr. 
Sayre had charged Lieut. Col. Lewis with at- 
tempting to prevent him from speaking at the 
University and inferred that the War Depart- 
ment should act to curb the campus activities 
of its officers. 

Replied Secretary Davis, “It is contrary 
to the policy of the War Department to make 
adverse criticism of any individual or organi- 
zation and no army officer has the right to 
speak for the War Department contrary to 
its established policy. 

“On the other hand, it appears that Col. 
Lewis was expressing his individual views as 
a citizen and that he did not even inferenti- 
ally imply that he was expressing the views 
of the War Department. 

“It is manifestly beyond the power of the 
War Department, and if possible, it would be 
obviously opposed to the principle of freedom 
of speech for the War Department to attempt 
to control all expressions of opinion that of- 
ficers of the army may have as_ private 
citizens.” 

Having received this letter, Mr. Sayre 
dictated another to the War Department, cit- 
ing three cases where individuals had used 


the weight of their connections with the War 


Department to reinforce their private opinions 
of peace workers: 


The Official Emphasis 

(1) The letter to President Bizzell of the 
University of Oklahoma, suggesting that 
steps be taken to curtail Sayre’s “pernicious 
activities”, was signed “George Chase Lewis, 
Lieut. Col. U. S. Infantry”. 

(2) A “friendly ex-major in the Reserves” 
is on the mailing list of the “Civilian Aides 
to the Secretary of War in tha Eighth Corps”. 
From this Aide, he received a letter last sum- 
mer, which the ex-major describes as follows: 

“I have received copies of a bunch of stuff 
that he sends out to various people in the area. 
He goes into detail of a number of men who 
are active in the peace movement of the country 
and labels them all as I. W. W. or as directly 
connected with Moscow or something similar. 
I am sure that when the Presidents of the col- 
leges read what he has to say about a number 
of the men, they will not want to allow the 
men to appear at their schools. The following 
is a list of men and women who are ‘shown up’ 
in material which I have received in the last 
week: Jane Addams, Benjamin Brewster, Carrie 
Cc. Catt, Henry Sloane Coffin, John Dewey, W. E. 
DuBois, Zona Gale, Hannah C. Hull, Harold A. 
Hatch, James Weldon Johnson, Fred Lynch, 
James H. Maurer, George F. Peabody, Joseph 
Schlossberg, Oswald G. Villard, Stephen S. Wise, 
Norman Thomas, Roger Baldwin, Lewis Gan- 
nett, Robert Morss Lovett, John Haynes Holmes, 
Harry Ward, Rabbi Judah L. Magnes, Scott 
Nearing. William Z. Foster, Mary E. McDowell, 
Benjamin Gitlow, Paul Blanchard. A few others 
are mentioned but they are of no prominence as 
far as | know.” 


(3) In a speech before the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club in New York City, 
Col. Hanford MecNider, the Assistant Secretary 
of War, said: 

“The professional pacifist is more often than 
not on the receiving end of some organization; 
he depends for his living and remuneration on 
the subscriptions which he collects from well- 
meaning citizens who feel that any movement 
to end war is worth while. 

“I wonder what ix the reaction of you women 
when such splendid women as Jane Addams and 
Carrie Chapman Catt associate themselves with 
professional agitators in declarations that in 


the administration of the National Defense Act 
there is a pernicious attempt through military 
training in our schools to incite the next gen- 
eration to aggressive warfare against our peace- 
ful neighbors. Both of these fine women are 
famed for their good works—their opinions mean 
something to us all. But we find their names 
signed to recommendations of pamphlets which 
infer that army officers assigned t oeducational 
institutions are placed there to prussiunize our 
children.” 


These instances, Mr. Sayre says, “would 
seem to be quite at variance with the state- 
ment of Secretary Davis that ‘It is contrary 
to the policy of the War Department to make 
adverse criticism of any individual or organi- 
zation and no army officer has the right to 
speak for the War Department contrary to 
its established policy’.” 

“If the gentlemen to whom I have referred,” 
Mr. Sayre concludes, “were all expressing only 
individual voices as individual citizens, but yet 
permitted the use of their titles as ‘Lieut. Col. 
U. S. Infantry’, ‘Civilian Aides to the Secre- 
tary of War’ and ‘Assistant Secretary of War’, 
how in the world can the average citizen tell 
when they are speaking for the War Depart- 
ment and when it is only for themselves?” 

Milwaukee Convention 
(Continued from page 1) 

As a substitute for the present economic 
system 592 voted for a cooperative distribu- 
tion system wherein the workers share in 
control. Communism appeared preferable to 
the present system to 57. 

But while there were decided opinions on 
many subjects a desire for further study was 
expressed unanimously in a resolution saying 
in effect: 

“Realizing the limitation of our informa- 
tion on, the great themes before the conference 
we ask that the colleges and _ universities 
provide better opportunity for. learning the 
facts concerning international relations, the 
cause and cure of war, industrial injustice, 
social unrest and the problem of religion in 
the modern world. We ask also for oppor- 
tunity to hear upon our compuses the expres- 
sion of minority opinion by speakers chosen 
by the students.” 


In a later issue the New Student will pub- 
lish a longer article of critical interpretation of 
this conference.—Ed. 


The Bitter Enders 


(From the Nation) 

COLONEL STEPHEN PARK, head of the 
National Reserve Officers’ Association, at- 
tended the Milwaukee conference but did not 
like it. “The speakers who addressed the 
conference Thursday,” he told the Milwaukee 
Journal, “and others in this country who 
are purveying similar anti-militaristic doc- 
trine are getting their salaries direct from 
Moscow.” Russia, he seemed to believe, ex- 
pels Y. M. C. A. secretaries from within its 
torders but hires them in America. If Colonel 
Park does not repudiate the charge we sug- 
gest that the student departments of the Y. 
M. C. A. attempt, through the courts, to as- 
sess a heavy contribution upon him. Peace 
organizations have been far too generous in 
letting any man in uniform talk nonsense 
about them. Occasional persons take the 
ravings of these military propagandists seri- 
ously, and let their blacklists prevail. The 
Reserve Officers’ Association, which repre- 
sents the bitter-enders of military propa- 
ganda, might show a greater inclination 
toward accuracy it its chief were compelled 
to pay in the form of damages for libel the 
salaries of a few Y. M. C. A. secretaries who 
do not receive a subsidy from Moscow. 


CONFERENCE 
The L. I. D. 


Universities and college groups as far west 
as Wisconsin were represented at the three- 
day League for Industrial Democracy Con- 
ference at New York during the Christmas 
vacation. Representatives from about twenty 
colleges met at Columbia University for most 
of the meetings. The intellectual fare was 
lively and varied. Speeches and discussions 
on the following subjects took place: 

LIBERAL CLUB TACTICS—At the first 
meeting delegates took opposing sides on “how 
to run a Liberal Club”. One group wanted 
quiet and intensive study and discussion of 
social problems. The other was for fiery 
propaganda for eradicating some grievance— 
compulsory drill or else some other “evil”. 
Said Carl Weisberg of the College of the City 
of New York, in defense of crusading: “The 
same methods apply to educating students to 
think socially as applied to the Passaic strik- 
ers. Those who were educating the Passaic 
workers did not conduct little study groups. 
They went to the strikers and presented them 
with their grievance—a cut in wages. ‘Now 
go back,’ they said. The strikers went out, 
and soon began to be hit over the head by 
the clubs of policemen. Then the mass be- 
gan to think, about capitalism, about the 
State and about all kinds of social problems.” 

RADICALISM-CAPITALISM—A = symposi- 
um was held on “Radicalism in the United 
States”, another on “The Future of Capital- 
ism and Socialism in America.” In one day 
the students heard Mr. Solon de Leon of the 
Workers (Communist) party and Col. M. C, 
Rorty, one time vice president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

COMPULSORY DRILL—Felix Cohen, one 
of the leaders of last year’s successful C. C. 
N. Y. student revolt against compulsory drill 
—now at the Harvard Law School—reported 
four reasons why compulsory drill in college 
should be opposed: 

The points presented were: first, “that it is 
peace-time conscription’; second, “that so- 
called optional drill is disguised compulsory 
drill and is really worse because it is a subter- 
fuge”’; third, “that it has the effect of a 
bureaucratic control in education”, and fourth, 


“that all preparedness and all drills are 
wrong”. 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM—Someone § sug- 


gested that when academic freedom was in- 
fringed upon, students should issue mani- 
festoes, declare strikes or call mass meetings. 

STUDENT AND LABOR This conference 
was led by William Spofford of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy. He sug- 
gested the need of closer contact between 
the college student and labor organizations. 
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The Highbrow and the Lowbrow 


Is the undergraduate of 1928 beset with 
the same problems as those that made life— 
at least the intellectual life—bristle with dif- 
ficulties for the undergraduate of 1916? If 
he is, he may thank his stars for Mr. Lewis 
Mumford, and set to work upon The Golden 
Day* with as much dispatch as may be. 
Anyone who dates from the period of Liberty 
Bonds and Professor Babbitt’s Rousseau 
and Romanticism, and who read Let- 
ters and Leadership when he was in 
college, will remember how electrical was the 
effect of Van Wyck Brooks’ words upon the 
heavy atmosphere he breathed, how luminous- 
ly they seemed! to shoot through the mists and 
fogs of popular and academic thought, how 
triumphantly they reasserted for him the very 
values that were just then hardest to be sure 
of, and this in the language most friendly to 
his ears. It was a momentous service, and 
that generation will never be in such straits 
again. But times have changed since 1916 
less than it is easy to admit, and I should 
think The Golden Day might well do as 
much for the undergraduate of the moment 
as Letters and Leadership did for his 
older brothers. 


An Unsatisfactory Dilemma 


What ailed us then was no doubt a “compli- 
cation of diseases”, but in retrospect it is 
possible to see what lay at their root, and 
Mr. Brooks, indeed, had already made a diag- 
nosis. Briefly, I still think, it was that we 
were torn between the unhappy dualism of 
the tender-minded and the tough-minded, or 
in Brooks’ words, the highbrow and the low- 
brow. On the one hand were our professors 
and preachers and certain conservative states- 
men who would have had us believe that the 
terms of the good life had long since been laid 
down, that we had only to be reminiscent in 
order to be “saved”, that our most urgent 
desires were mistaken ones and should be re- 
placed by the desires of the twelfth or seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries. On the other 
hand were the practical business men, the 
politicians, and certain journalistic critics— 
with Mr. Mencken at their head—who told us 
that desires were of no account anyway, that 
the good life could not be defined, that “facts” 
were alone real and our best wisdom lay in 
adjusting ourselves to them as smoothly and 
cheerfully as possible. What a Hobson’s choice 
it was! Just how, in this dilemma, were we 
to preserve our sense of the significance of 
that twentieth century American setting in 
which we found ourselves, to be creative with- 
out being quixotic, and imaginative without 
romanticism? 


A Third Position 

Mr. Brooks pointed out, then, and Mr. Mum- 
ford is now pointing out with new emphasis 
and fresh cogency, that neither the highbrow 
nor the lowbrow has the key of the City of 
God; that the creative life is not to be lived 
either on stale formulas or on terms of capitu- 
lation to the “facts”; that desires have their 
prerogatives as well as necessities have, and 
a vital culture will make room for both. The 


* The Golden Day, By Lewis Mumford, 
Bon! & Liveright, New York. $2.50. 
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failure of the tender-minded is due to his 
resourcelessness in the presence of new situ- 
ations, to his inflexibility, his dogmatism, his 
creative impotence. The failure of the tough- 
minded is due to his immersion in his own 
situation, his pliability, his distrust of vision, 
his utilitarianism. The one sets; goals that we 
cannot really want to reach; the other sets 
no goals at all. “Practical intelligence,” says 
Mr. Mumford, “and a prudent adjustment to 
externalities are useful only in a secondary 
position: they are but props to straighten the 
plant when it begins to grow: at the bottom 
of it all must be a soil and a seed, an inner 
burgeoning, and eagerness of life. Art in its 
many forms is a union of imaginative desire, 
desire sublimated and socialized, with actual- 
ity: without this union, desires become idiotic, 
and actualities perhaps even a little more so.” 


A Golden Moment 


If American life has never passed beyond 
both the highbrow and the lowbrow, the reason 
—as Mr. Mumford demonstrates with great 
lucidity—is to be looked for in our singular 
and not wholly propitious history as a people. 
The Golden Day is, as its subtitle indi- 
cates, a study in American culture and ex- 
perience. No one has yet made so clear the 
truth that the men who founded our polity 
were Europeans who had themselves already 
broken with their own past, had ceased to be- 
lieve in the purposes that had animated Europe 
in the middle ages, and were the children of 
a century—the seventeenth—in which simple 
scientific concepts were being substituted for 
mystical concepts, and the practical virtues of 
“getting ahead” for the unworldly virtues of 
the Christian epic. Neither the libertarian 
political ideals of the eighteenth century, nor 
the pioneer’s and the romanticist’s escape in 
the nineteenth, did anything toward filling up 
this spiritual vacuum, the penury of valid and 
relevant desires. For a brief period, the 
“golden day” of Mr. Mumford’s title, it was 
possible for a few great writers—Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Whitman, Melville—to 
give imaginative welcome to the possibilities 
of American life as cordially as any Franklin 
or Paine, without forgetting the claims of the 
spirit. But the tragic disaster of the Civil 
War, and the still more disastrous triumph 
of the capitalist and the machine that ensued, 
made that splendid synthesis (on the same 
basis) forever impossible; and from that day 
to this we have had to choose between the 
“pragmatic acquiescence” of the muckrakers 
and the industrialists and the “pillage of the 
past” undertaken by Henry James and the 
followers of Mrs. Jack Gardner. 


Is the way out—or the way ahead—any 
clearer than ever? Is our greatest menace 
at the moment the menace of the _ tender- 
minded or the menace of the tough-minded? 
Have we more to fear from a highbrow like 
Mr. Wilbur C. Abbott, with his attack on “the 
new barbarians”, or from Mr. Mencken, with 
his tough-minded Noteson Democracy? 
from Mrs. Gerould or from Mr. Upton 
Sinclair? There cannot be much doubt about 
Mr. Mumford’s answer. His whole treatment 
of the period since the Civil War is aimed at 


exposing the hollowness of the practical un- 
imaginative life we have led, of the pragmatic 
philosophies that have lent it their high 
sanction, and even of the muckraking that has 
criticized it—on the wrong grounds. “Without 
vision,’ says Mr. Mumford, “the pragmatists 
perish”: and his eloquent “Envyoi” is a plea 
for a new idealism, a new cultivation of the 
imaginative life, a restatement of fundamental 
purposes and hopes. It is clearly the tough- 
minded who are most badly damaged by this 
indictment. 


Inadequate 

There are difficulties, to be quite frank, in 
the way of accepting Mr. Mumford’s criticism 
root and branch. The chief of these is per- 
haps his failure to see that modern science 
has had other consequences than its merely 
practical ones; that indeed its most radical 
effects have been its effect on the mind, and 
that it has made-the problem of a rational 
idealism far more exacting than it was in 
Emerson’s or Whitman’s day. I am not sure 
that he is quite fair to the philosophers who, 
like Santayana and Dewey, have tried to find 
a home for “values” in the natural constitu- 
tion of man, and to define a method of achiev- 
ing goals that will be at once humane and 
realistic. No disaster could be worse than 
that which overtakes a civilization that has 
ceased to cherish high and difficult purposes; 
but a truly “believing community” (in Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence’s phrase) need not forget the 
joys of experiment, the excitement of acquir- 
ing new knowledge even when it compromises 
old ideals, or the recurrent duty of revision. 
The error of the absolutist—the tender- 
minded—is that he does forget these things; 
and a too summary reading of The Golden 
Day might really seem to give him aid and 
comfort. Yet I am sure that this is very far 
from Mr. Mumford’s intention; perhaps the 
differences I am voicing are no more than dif- 
ferences in emphasis. Certainly if the “new 
student” could preface this reading of The 
Golden Day with a little study of 
Human Nature and Conduct, he 
would have the best part of a perfect equip- 
ment for challenging the particular highbrows 
and lowbrows who have his ear at the 
moment. 


Ennui at Cornell 


Christmas week at Cornell was devoid of 


major interests, according to the Cornell 
Alumni Weekly. But Cornell counts that 
week uneventful, the Boston Transcript 
finds amusement in reporting, which included 
a concert by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
a convention of the Association of College 
and University Unions, the annual R. O. T. C. 
review, the performance of a group of Dunsany 
plays by the dramatic club, lectures by Colonel 
Charles W. Furlong, ’02, in “Taena-Arica”, 
by Edward D. Kilbum, ’06, on “Business 
Phases of Engineering Manufacture”, by Pro- 
fessor Rollin H. Tanner of New York Uni- 
versity on “Modern Productions of Classical 
Drama”, and by Princess Cantacuzene on Rus- 
sia, the fifth annual poultry show, and an ex- 
hibition of chess-playing by J. Gorewitz, ’28, 
in which he played fifteen simultaneous games. 
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